The Priestess of the Purple 

Petunia 

HOW A LITTLE DISPUTE OVER A TRAIN COMPARTMENT PROVED 
TO INVOLVE MUCH MORE IMPORTANT MATTERS 


By Margaret Busbee Shipp 


M AJOR CHETWOODE had engaged 
his berth to Calcutta several days 
in advance, but the station master 
explained to him that two American ladies 
had the compartment until they reached 
Mogul Serai, where they were to change 
for Benares. So when he got on the train 
at the station before Mogul Serai he found 
a seat in another car, which was already 
crowded, but had his Indian bearer put his 
belongings — bedding roll, bags, and polo 
sticks — into the compartment which was 
shortly to be vacated. 

On reaching Mogul Serai, the major’s 
bearer came to his master with a look of 
utter bewilderment on his usually impassive 
face, not wholly accounted for by his report 
that the mem-sahibs were not going to 
Benares at all, but straight on to Calcutta, 
and were staying obdurately where they 
were. Their Hindu bearer was in despair 
because of this sudden change of plan, 
as he had counted on going with them to 
Benares at the time of the lunar eclipse, 
when the sacred Ganges is even more than 
ordinarily sacred. 

Chetwoode had little interest in their 
servant’s disappointment. He was vexed 
enough at having to explain matters to the 
two American women, who were probably 
unused to trains in India. There was half 
an hour’s wait at Mogul Serai, so there was 
plenty of time for them to alter their plans 
again and take the train for Benares when 
it arrived. The train to Calcutta was 
crowded, and the major would have to sit 
up all night unless he could secure the place 
which was rightfully his. 

Where distances are so long and days so 
hot, travel in India is arranged with special 


regard to comfort by night. On the mail 
trains the first-class compartments are big 
and roomy, each fitted with a bathroom, in 
which there is a tub or a shower. There are 
two long couches, upholstered in leather, 
placed lengthwise. Each person brings his 
own bedding roll, with sheets, pillow, blan- 
ket, and even mattress, and his Indian 
bearer makes up his bed at night and puts 
it out of the way in the bedding roll by day. 

Annoyei that the foreigners thought pos- 
session was ten-tenths of the law, but secure 
in his rights as a Britisher who had reserved 
his place in advance, Chetwoode entered the 
apartment. 

His military training stood him in good 
stead. Without the habit of self-control he 
would have gasped with surprise at the ap- 
parition before him — an astonishing figure 
to encounter on a dustily prosaic train. 

She was young and amazingly pretty, but 
far more than amazingly garbed. Her robe 
— he supposed it was a robe— was a shim- 
mering, shaded purple, deepening from 
mauve and wistaria to the royal color of 
Tyre. It billowed about her feet, half con- 
cealing her purple silk sandals, and fell 
away from her arms, which were bare and 
white and slenderly lovely. 

“ I am awfully sorry to disturb you,” he 
began. 

Her slender hand silenced him with an 
imperious gesture. 

“ Salaam!” she commanded. 

He did nothing of the sort. He over- 
looked her mistake. 

“ I was saying that I regret the necessity 
for intrud — ” 

“ Salaam!” she cut him short, as one not 
accustomed to having her authority ques- 
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tioned. “ I am the Priestess of the Purple 
Petunia.” She turned to the other occupant 
of the car, with a scarcely veiled threat in 
her rippling voice: “ Salaam! Instruct our 
visitor in fitting courtesy by your example.” 

A bright-eyed elderly woman rose with 
distinct grimness and made an exceedingly 
stiff and awkward salaam. The veriest 
sweeper’s brat in all India could have done 
it better. 

Chetwoode turned to her more hopefully. 

“ You are going to Benares, I under- 
stand? I have this compartment to Cal- 
cutta. Your train will be leaving in half 
an hour, so if your companion wishes to— 
to change her robe, I will go outside and 
return later; but you will have to hurry.” 

Before the older woman could reply, the 
girl spoke authoritatively: 

“ You will not go. You will remain. 
You will serve me. That is the purpose 
for which you have come. You are the 
charioteer of the Peacock Car. Open that 
roll!” 

She pointed to a bulging holdall, se- 
cured with two straps. It was very knobby 
and protuberant, and seemed to have been 
done up rather badly. 

“ Open that quickly, charioteer!” 

Major Chetwoode grew a degree more 
stiff-necked. 

“ I’ll call your bearer,” he suggested. 

Already the girl seemed to have forgotten 
her request. 

“ Call me Amethyst,” she said, so gently, 
so prettily, that he thought of poor little 
mad Ophelia . 

It was increasingly evident that this love- 
ly, imperious creature was stark mad. With 
a veering mood, she turned to the elderly 
woman, who was regarding her with a 
marked lack of sympathy, and stamped her 
foot. 

“ Why are you gaping at me like that? 
Minion! Slave! Scum of the foam, trash 
rejected by the sweeper, remember you are 
vowed to serve! Open that roll.” 

“ There isn’t time,” protested Chetwoode. 
“ The train to Benares — ” 

But grudgingly, unwillingly, the elder 
woman was bending over the holdall and 
fumbling with the straps. 

“ Is it necessary for you to obey her?” 
he asked in a low voice. 

She nodded acquiescence, as she tugged 
at the tight straps. Chetwoode stood with 
his arms folded. He would not have a part 
in such nonsense. 


The girl in purple sat on the floor, spread 
the holdall like a blanket, and began to 
undo bundle after bundle — teakwood ele- 
phants from Delhi, lacquer from Jaipur — 
carved wood from Kashmir, saris and san- 
dalwood from Surat, a poshteen from Pesha- 
war — until at last she found the old brass 
lantern for which she was searching. She 
lifted it over her head, swinging it slowly 
seven times and chanting a queer, rapid 
jargon which was unfamiliar to Chetwoode, 
though he knew half a dozen vernaculars. 

Time was slipping by, but there are cir- 
cumstances in which a gentleman is helpless. 

At length she sprang to her feet, holding 
her lantern high above her sunny hair. 

“ I am the Priestess of the Purple Pe- 
tunia,” she chanted. “ In the night my 
lantern will have no eyes, it will be blind. 
There will be strange things to see, for he 
who talks little may talk less , but my lan- 
tern will be blind and asleep.” She turned 
disdainfully to the older woman. “ Pack 
them up, and quickly!” 

With lips set tight together, the older 
woman began to gather up the packages. 
Chetwoode would have been inhuman not 
to have helped her, and finally he had them 
all back in the holdall, though so much 
more bulgingly and protuberantly than be- 
fore that he decided her bearer must be a 
remarkable packer. 

“ Thank you,” said the older woman, her 
voice curiously unsteady. 

“ Not accustomed to even a little chance 
kindness!” thought the man. 

“ You may go away now, woman,” said 
the girl indifferently. “ You need never 
come back, unless you wish. I do not need 
you — you who think you are my keeper. 
You did not think I heard? You thought 
I was asleep? The Petunia never sleeps. 
Now that I have the charioteer, he can wait 
on me and tie up my bundles over and over 
and over and over and over!” 

“ HI be damned if I will!” determined 
Chetwoode, but inaudibly. He turned to the 
nurse — or keeper, or whatever might be her 
ghastly job — and said: “ I’ll buzz off and 
find a place somewhere. My bearer will 
come for my things.” 

He had an uneasy feeling that it was 
unwise to leave his polo sticks there even for 
a few moments — too convenient for poor 
Amethyst to crack her guardian’s head! 

“ Sorry to have inconvenienced you,” he 
said, addressing the elderly lady. “ Er — 
sorry!” 
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That was meant to include the whole 
tragic situation. 

The girl clasped the lapel of his coat. 

“ You are leaving me, charioteer? And 
shall I never, never drive in the Peacock 
Car, with the perfume of petunias making 
the morning sweet ?” 

Extraordinary, but there really seemed 
to be a purplish tinge in the blue depths of 
her eyes! 

“ Good-by, Ophelia ” he said kindly, and 
hastily corrected himself. “ Amethyst, I 
mean!” 

After he went out, his bearer came in 
and removed his master’s belongings, with 
open disapproval and impeccable dignity. 

II 

The train to Benares was late, so the 
wait at Mogul Serai stretched out longer. 
Chetwoode was walking up and down the 
platform when he recognized an old Indian 
conjurer whom he had once greatly be- 
friended— a ragged, turbaned man, with 
brilliant black eyes, teeth stained red with 
betel nut, and a tiny drum, on which he was 
beating monotonously. 

Fakr-ud-din glanced up, saw Chetwoode, 
and prostrated himself, touching the ground 
with his forehead. 

“ Preserver of the poor,” he cried, “ the 
hour is ripe for me to return thanks for the 
inestimable favors you have bestowed upon 
this unworthy slave and his miserable home. 
Now I see your fortune clear, which unto 
this hour has been hidden from me as if cov- 
ered by the waters of the Jumna. There 
has been decreed for you, huzoor, a happy 
marriage, great gold, fair and honorable 
sons, and a daughter.” The change in the 
conjurer’s tone was as if he tossed in a 
daughter carelessly, for good measure. 
“ The hours march swiftly toward you, 
huzoor, bringing these good gifts, though all 
of them smaller than your great merit.” 

“Fine promises, Fakr-ud-din!” replied 
Chetwoode in the man’s own vernacular. 
“ Many thanks! Shall I give you a rupee 
now for so much good fortune, or shall I 
send you twenty when it comes true?” 

To Chetwoode’s surprise, instead of 
eagerly clutching at the extended rupee, 
the man’s burning gaze seemed to seek 
something far beyond him. 

“ I see water, very far away, and above 
it a kingfisher is flying. Purple and blue 
meet in its feathers, as they meet in the 
eyes of thy bride. I will await the twenty 


rupees, huzoor, but, as I am old and very 
poor, I am glad that I shall not have to 
wait long.” 

“ Plucked that idea of purple in a girl’s 
eyes right out of my mind,” thought Chet- 
woode amusedly. “ How does the old ras- 
cal manage to do it?” 

It was a very hot night, a breathless sort 
of a night. After midnight, when the train 
made one of its long station stops, cramped 
from his seat in the crowded car, Chet- 
woode went outside to stretch his legs. He 
chanced to stop to light a cigarette just 
as he was passing the compartment in which 
he had that curious encounter. A delicious 
bubble of laughter floated toward him, a 
sound as arresting as a bird’s note, followed 
by an appealing — 

“ Aunt Meg, you were such a glorious 
sport! I’ll never forget your expression as 
you made that first salaam, not if I live 
to be a hundred! I’m glad I can just lie 
here and laugh, for it’s too hot to sleep. 
Headache better, dear?” 

“ Yes, but my conscience is troubling me 
about the way that young man was ousted 
from his rightful place.” 

“ And so good-looking, and so stiff- 
necked, and so accustomed to exacting 
obedience! Why, I could almost obey him 
myself! ” 

Chetwoode, who had stood rooted to the 
spot by the revelation of how he had been 
duped, suddenly realized that he was eaves- 
dropping, and turned away; but he stopped 
long enough at the telegraph office to send 
a telegram before he went back to his place. 

The train reached Calcutta at six in the 
morning, a rather agreeable hour on a 
bright, balmy morning in February. Chota 
hazri — the morning cup of coffee and a 
piece of toast — had been served in their 
compartment, so Patsy and her aunt were 
feeling quite fit as they emerged, with their 
Indian bearer following, directing the cus- 
tomary swarm of coolies who scrambled to 
get their bags. To Patsy’s utter amaze- 
ment, Major Chetwoode stood waiting. He 
bowed ceremoniously. 

“ Your obedient charioteer. The Peacock 
Car is waiting for you, Amethyst.” 

Now it was absolutely evident that this 
man was a gentleman. It was as plain to 
be seen in his face and bearing as to find 
the Washington Monument in the girl’s 
native city; and though shamefaced and as- 
tonished, Patsy longed to see it through. 
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Chetwoode took charge of the situation 
with admirable sang froid. He turned to 
her aunt. 

“ I am Major Chetwoode,” he said. 
“ Your niece is going for a spin with me 
down the Strand Road and around the 
Gariahat Road. We will come by for you 
at nine, if you will both do me the honor 
of breakfasting with me.” 

“ It’s only six o’clock now,” objected the 
bewildered aunt. “ What are you going to 
do until nine?” 

Chetwoode’s smile made his rather stem 
young face look more boyish. 

“ I don’t know what she is going to do. 
I am going to scold her. You admit that 
she deserves it?” 

Aunt Meg rallied, like the good sport she 
was. 

“ Indeed I do admit it,” she returned em- 
phatically, “ and I shall be glad to break- 
fast with you.” 

Patsy followed Chetwoode meekly to 
where his chauffeur was waiting with his 
roadster; but it wasn’t the rakish new car 
that claimed the girl’s attention — it was the 
tiny enameled peacock fastened on the hood, 
and the great basket of petunias, in every 
shade of purple, that adorned the seat. 

“ The Peacock Car, the perfume of pe- 
tunias, and your humble charioteer,” he 
said, as he helped her in. 

“ Then you knew all along that I wasn’t 
a perfect lady lunatic?” she demanded. 
“ Truly and honestly it wasn’t just plain 
piggishness! It was a combination of — of 
solicitude and bravado.” Patsy began to 
talk very fast, her cheeks very pink. “ You 
see, we were to get off at Benares, but Aunt 
Meg developed an excruciating headache, 
and there were such throngs of pilgrims at 
the stations, because of the lunar eclipse, 
that she decided to go straight on to Cal- 
cutta. Just then your man came in with 
your luggage, and she knew it would be im- 
possible for us to stay where we were or to 
get another compartment on that crowded 
train. An idea came into my mind. i I 
can manage it,’ I said. ‘ All I ask is for you 
to promise to do anything I say.’ She 
promised readily enough, and I slipped on 
that odd negligee, because, when I wore it 
at college, the girls used to call me the 
Purple Petunia. The idea of making you 
think I was crazy just suddenly grew in my 
thoughts. The gibberish I talked was a lan- 
guage my brother taught me when I was 
little. You really guessed all along?” 


Then it was his turn to make a clean 
breast, ending with his telegram to his serv- 
ant, who had gone to work, as ordered, to 
fix an enameled peacock paper weight to the 
hood of the car, and to bribe a sleepy florist 
to cut flowers at an unearthly hour. 

The car sped on, a fairy chariot of youth 
and laughter and nonsense. 

Ill 

Small wonder that Aunt Meg was abus- 
ing herself roundly for being a trusting and 
romantic fool to let her favorite niece go 
off with a perfectly strange young man! 
Here it was five minutes past eleven, and 
he had said they would be back at nine. 
She couldn’t even remember the heathenish 
name of that road they were going on. She 
probably ought to call up the police, and — 

And there they were at the end of the 
corridor, just as she was beginning to be 
nervous! 

They seemed absolutely oblivious of the 
fact that they were late, utterly unaware 
that a cup of restaurant coffee and a bite of 
toast was not sufficiently sustaining to last 
from six to eleven; yet about them there 
was such a splendid glow, such a vibrating 
youthfulness! 

Patsy was swinging a basket of petunias, 
and her pretty laugh rippled like moonlight 
on water, thought Aunt Meg, who had 
grown up in the gentle sentimentality of the 
Victorian age. She had never seen Patsy 
look like that — starry-eyed, almost remote 
in the radiance about her. 

“ Darling Aunt Meg, we’re engaged! ” 

“ Engaged?” Aunt Meg’s voice rose 
sharply with incredulity and anxiety. 
<c Patsy, I never heard of such absurdity, 
such rashness — ” 

“ Oh, but it isn’t rash, precious — not in 
the least rash,” Patsy interrupted eagerly. 
“ It’s just the way both of us have planned 
it for years. Don always swore he was go- 
ing to propose to a girl at ten o’clock in the 
morning, because things get such false 
values on a ravishing night, between two 
enchanting waltzes. He said that when 
he wanted a woman to be his wife at ten 
o’clock in the morning, he would know it 
was the real thing. It was thrilling, the 
last eight minutes, sitting there waiting for 
it to be ten o’clock, so that he could pro- 
pose, with our eyes glued on my wrist 
watch! And you know I’ve always said I 
wanted a man to fall in love with just me, 
Patsy, and not know anything about the 
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money until afterward. Don had to stop at 
the post office to send twenty rupees to an 
old Indian conjurer, who told him he was 
going to marry a girl with purple in her 
eyes. He actually did, Aunt Meg, and I 
was so pleased I sent him twenty, too. 
Don said the old fellow told him he was to 
have ‘ great gold,’ so he supposed a phil- 
anthropic movement to raise army pay 
checks would be the next thing in order, 
as his lucky star seemed to be in the ascend- 
ant. Then I told him how glorious it was 
to marry a man who didn't even know I was 


grandfather’s granddaughter! Don’t you 
see, Aunt Meg, how well advised, how al- 
most premeditated, everything is? In fact, 
I think the papers will call it a balanced 
union!” 

“ They are more apt to say that I kid- 
naped her,” hazarded Chetwoode cheerfully. 

“ After starving her aunt and natural pro- 
tector into submission,” amended Aunt 
Meg, somewhat tartly. “ But we have this 
comfort — whatever they say will sound 
more credible than the truth. I am thank- 
ful the real facts can never get into print!” 



